On the main line of the road, when Mr. Harriman went over it, there were only seven miles of ninety-pound rails, seventy miles of eighty-pound rails, and three hundred and forty-four miles of seventy-five-pound rails. Eighty per cent of the track had sixty-and seventy-pound rails, and even these were in a more or less worn and untrustworthy condition. Only two hundred miles of the main line were gravel-ballasted, and in many parts of these stretches the ballast was thin and scattered. Almost eighty per cent of the main line had no ballast at all. Not a yard of rail was tie-plated; not a mile of track had signals of any kind; and nearly half the line needed replacement of wooden sleepers. The western part of the road, moreover, abounded in heavy grades and short curves. Between Cheyenne and Sherman there was a rise of 2214 feet in a distance of only thirty miles, and maximum grades of from fifty to ninety-eight feet to the mile were not uncommon.
The rolling stock of the road was in better condition perhaps than the track, for the reason that more money had recently been spent on it, but it, too, left much to be desired. The company was carrying 10,634 freight cars on its books, but most of them were of small capacity and more than half of them were old or unserviceable.1
1 A report made to Mr. Harriman in May, 1898, showed that 3597 of these cars had been built before 1880 and that 1180 were worn out